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A SOCIAL-SCIENCE CORE FOR THE JUNIOR AND THE 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 1 



THOMAS WARRINGTON GOSLING 

Superintendent of Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 



Much constructive thinking remains to be done before the 
social studies can be established permanently in the schools. The 
current popular interest in these studies, an interest of which we 
who favor them are the beneficiaries and to which we owe much 
of the success which so far has attended our efforts, is almost, if 
not quite, balanced by the opposition of those who cannot see their 
way clear to introduce any new subjects into an already crowded 
curriculum. We face, also, the opposition of many who think that 
our enthusiasm is merely another of those waves of interest which 
break with unfailing regularity upon the shores of established 
custom. 

The two immediate problems, then, are to demonstrate the 
real value of the social studies and to show school executives a 
practical method of handling them. The first of these problems 
is the more difficult because, let us confess it, we have not yet 
defined clearly our objectives and consequently have not attained 
unanimity of opinion even among ourselves. 

In fact, there is no well-thought-out and generally accepted 
philosophy of secondary education. The curricula which are 
offered in the schools are quite largely the result of barter and of 
compromise or of victory after battle. Teachers and administrators 
tend to be advocates and partisans rather than impartial judges. 
Strong groups who by natural predilection and by training believe 
sincerely and almost passionately in the virtues of particular sub- 
jects organize propaganda for the purpose of securing as large a 
portion of the curriculum as they can get in the scramble of con- 
tending forces. At some time or other the advocates of almost 

1 A paper presented at the Thirty-Fourth Educational Conference held at the 
University of Chicago, May 11-12, 1922. 
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every subject have been on the defensive. Following the well- 
known military principle that the best defense consists in taking the 
offensive, they have set forth valiantly to conquer. And so today 
the place of the classics, of history, of English, of mathematics, 
of the natural sciences, and of the modern foreign languages is in 
each instance a place which has been won by contest and maintained 
by vigilance. There is grave danger that the social studies may 
find and hold a place in the curriculum in a similar manner. 

In the long run the value of every subject in the curriculum 
will be measured by the extent of its contribution to the develop- 
ment of children and youths. Consequently, we should do well to 
study children and the methods of nurture by which they grow 
into wholesome ways of life. 

My suggestion, then, is that boys and girls rather than subjects 
be the core of the social studies. Boys and girls, indeed, ought to 
be the core of all studies, for it is not so important that they be 
well informed in subject-matter as that they be drilled in right 
habits of living and in right attitudes of mind toward the many 
problems which they must solve when they leave school. 

It is too much to expect, of course, that this view of teaching 
procedure will prevail at once. Old habits are too strong upon us. 
The majority of teachers will continue to teach Latin and history 
and English and the other studies, and they will continue to put 
the mark of approval upon those who show conventional mastery 
of material. So long as this is done, however, our boys and girls 
will be only half educated; and our social, moral, and political prob- 
lems will remain unsolved. 

The small but influential group of persons who are advocating 
the introduction of the social studies into the schools has an unusual 
opportunity to make a vital contribution to educational progress. 
This contribution, if it is to be made at all, must come through a 
clear statement of the objectives which we wish to attain and 
through an open-minded consideration of the possibilities of attain- 
ing these objectives not only by means of the social studies but also 
by means of all of the studies in the curriculum and by means of all 
of the activities of the students. Then, if we make sure that these 
objectives as adults view them can be adapted to the natural capaci- 
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ties of children according to the different stages of their develop- 
ment, we shall have done what no other group of specialists has 
succeeded in doing. 

First, then, what are the objectives which we wish to attain 
through the agency of the social studies in the junior and the 
senior high school ? I shall not attempt a complete classification 
but shall give merely a brief outline. In general, the aim of instruc- 
tion in the social studies is to train boys and girls to have an under- 
standing of group relationships, to identify their interests with the 
interests of society, to accept the limitations imposed by social 
solidarity, and to render to society the best service of which they 
are capable. The term " society " as used here refers to both organ- 
ized and unorganized groups and to both voluntary and involuntary 
associations. Knowledge, attitude, and habits, then, are our 
objectives. But what knowledge, what attitudes, and what hab- 
its ? This is the crux of the whole question. Because mere knowl- 
edge has proved so often to be ineffective, I should like to require 
everyone who proposes the introduction of another information 
subject to show how this new information will function in the life 
of the child. Although I am willing to concede a most liberal 
interpretation of the word "function," I should wish to exclude 
rigidly that kind of subject-matter which does not contribute 
definitely to some kind of functional activity. Teachers should be 
required to answer, at least to themselves, such questions as these: 
How will this bit of information about community life contribute 
to the making of better citizens? How will a knowledge of the 
amours of Henry VIII set higher civic standards for my pupils? 
How will a knowledge of the doctrine of Malthus pledge my pupils 
to a more sympathetic attitude toward foreign nations ? 

If this method of close analysis were applied to all of the sub- 
jects of study, doubtless it would be found that all of them contain 
a considerable amount of civic content. English, for example, 
ought to be one of the most valuable of the social studies. Even 
mathematics, which to some minds might seem farthest removed 
from the field of social studies, has a large element of civic content 
when taught by persons who have the civic ideal in mind. Surely, 
our boys and girls are not to learn English expression merely for 
the sake of the personal power which training in this department 
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will give. But they are to learn it so that they may lift their voices 
in behalf of causes that are just and right. Nor are our boys and 
girls to acquire skill in the vocational subjects merely for purposes 
of personal gain, but rather that through their skill they may 
contribute somewhat to the general social well-being. I am well 
aware that statements like these have been made many times and 
that they are so general in nature that they need specific details in 
order to be most helpful. I am dealing, however, with general 
principles in the hope that we may have a solid foundation on which 
to build our program of social studies. 

What are some of the specific things which boys and girls ought 
to learn in the secondary-school period ? Surely it is not too much 
to expect that they will learn most, if not all, of the following: 

1. To have reverence for sacred things 

2. To have respect for law and authority 

3. To have an interest in the welfare of others as individuals 

4. To have an interest in community life and in community 
well-being 

5. To be guided by high principles and ideals of conduct 

6. To have self-respect and self-confidence 

7. To be courageous and enduring in the midst of difficult 
trials 

8. To have regard for the rights and for the opinions of others 

9. To know the importance and the value of work 

10. To discover their aptitudes for particular callings in life 

11. To acquire some degree of vocational skill 

12. To understand how community life is built and how it is 
maintained 

13. To have some understanding of the struggles by which 
civilization has reached its present state of development 

14. To understand and to love the principles of American 
democracy 

15. To appreciate some of the contributions made by ancient 
and modern civilizations 

16. To understand some of the problems of contemporary 
politics 

17. To understand some of the fundamental principles of 
economics 
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18. To have sympathies that extend beyond the circle of their 
own immediate knowledge 

19. To appreciate the obligations which rest upon the voter 

20. To have a fervent desire to contribute to the public welfare 

21. To know how to play, how to keep well, and how to con- 
tribute to the pleasure of others 

22. To love books and music and the other arts 

Though these are only a few of the objectives which we should 
like the youths of the nation to attain, they are sufficient in number 
to show the wide scope of our purposes and to indicate that these 
objectives, all of which in a broad and liberal sense are social and 
civic, cannot be attained through the medium of any one group of 
studies. We ought to be able to look upon education as a unified 
process to which many agencies contribute, instead of regarding 
education as training in isolated compartments of knowledge. 

Having said so much in favor of taking the new view of educa- 
tion which emphasizes the needs and the capacities of boys and 
girls rather than the particular value of different forms of subject- 
matter, I am altogether willing to admit that certain subjects 
known as the social studies may under wise leadership contribute 
more than they yet have done to training in rights habits and atti- 
tudes toward social well-being. High among these studies is 
geography. We may justify the inclusion of this subject not only 
by the a priori reasoning of adults but also by the natural interests 
of children. The strange, the unusual, the remote afford a charm 
and an interest for the young to such an extent that only poor 
teaching and poor textbooks can spoil the social effectiveness of 
geography in the program of studies. I concur wholly in the 
judgment of many eminent persons who maintain that if we are to 
have peace upon earth we must train our boys and girls to have 
knowledge of and sympathy with people who belong to other races 
and who have other habitats. Even here, however, I think that 
we need the help of the sociologist and the educational psychologist 
because I am not at all sure that our adult judgment concerning 
training for peace is well founded in the facts of childhood and of 
youth. Until we have further evidence, however, I feel strongly 
committed to a program which will give a large place to geography 
in both the junior high school and the senior high school. 
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The work in community civics and citizenship such as many 
schools are introducing into the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
needs much organization and much greater definiteness before it 
can contribute its maximum value to the schools. At the present 
time the haziness and the vagueness and the aimlessness which are 
involved in this study make it of somewhat doubtful value. I am 
not in favor of eliminating this subject from the curriculum, but I 
think that before pressing for a full-time allotment in the schedule 
of the school we ought to have better material to offer than we have 
just now. 

Some influential educators are urging the establishment of a 
course which may be designated "general social science," somewhat 
similar to the general science with which we are familiar. This 
general social science would include material from community 
civics, sociology, ethics, economics, and political science. It is 
possible that as our technique grows more scientific we may develop 
successfully a course of this kind. For the present, however, I 
count myself among the skeptics toward this movement. I fear 
very much that we shall have a hodgepodge arrangement which 
will lead to incomplete judgments and to loose thinking. You 
will agree with me, I am sure, that already we have enough loose 
thinking among us without offering inducements for the perpetra- 
tion of any more. 

The problem of securing well-prepared teachers to give instruc- 
tion in general social science is a problem, it seems to me, at the 
present time almost, if not quite, insoluble. I do not see how we 
can expect to find more than an occasional teacher who can give 
adequate instruction in even the fundamentals of economics, and 
of sociology, and of ethics, and of political science. Any one of 
these subjects alone is difficult enough to require concentrated study 
over a considerable period of time before one is qualified to teach it. 

The subject of history affords a striking example of the insistent 
demands of the specialist. Many history teachers would require 
three or even four units in the field of their specialty in the con- 
ventional four-year high school. Four units in the six-year period 
are not too much. But when we consider the exacting demands 
of the modern secondary school, I do not see how it will be possible, 
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without injustice to the student, to require more than two years 
of history in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. There is 
general agreement that one of these two years should be devoted 
to the history of the United States. There is almost general dis- 
agreement about the content of the other course. Some favor a 
whole year of modern European history; others favor a year of 
medieval and modern history; still others would have a combina- 
tion of ancient and medieval history. Personally, I should prefer 
a course in general history which would give a survey of the develop- 
ment of civilization, in order that the pupil may have an opportunity 
to test his interests for the purpose of determining upon later special- 
ization. Here again, however, I think none of us should be dog- 
matic. We must await the verdict of scientific tests and scientific 
experimentation. 

Much can be said in favor of putting into the twelfth grade a 
half-year course in economics and a half-year course in political 
science. Though no profound treatment of these studies could be 
given in so short a space of time, I think it likely that these two 
studies will afford a helpful introduction of the pupil into com- 
munity life. If upon his graduation from high school he brings his 
formal education to a close, he will have some insight into the 
problems which our modern industrial and political situation 
involves. If, on the other hand, he goes on into college, he will be 
better able to select wisely among the subjects which are offered 
for further study. 

The suggestions of the Committee on Social Studies of the 
N.E.A. Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion and the report of the Committee on Social Studies of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals afford a good 
basis for the discussion of specific plans. The reports of both of 
these committees, however, impose upon the school administrator 
the very difficult problem of finding a way to apply the suggestions 
in practice. The curriculum already seems to many to be over- 
crowded. If we are to put these new subjects in, what shall we 
put out? For a concrete example, let us look at the situation in 
the ninth grade. The conventional ninth-grade program now 
includes English, algebra, a natural science, and a foreign language 
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or a course in home economics for girls or a course in manual arts 
for boys. Which one of these shall be eliminated in order to make 
room for a social study? Very few would eliminate English. A 
considerable number, though perhaps not the majority, would 
consent to the elimination of any one of the other studies and to 
the substitution of a social study as an elective. 

The only solution which I have to offer even tentatively for 
this difficult problem is a solution which already has been proposed 
and which has been reported upon by the Committee on Distribu- 
tion of Time of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. This solution involves an increase in the number of 
subjects in the curriculum and a decrease in the time allotment 
given to each subject. Here, again, I think we need experimental 
studies before we can be assured whether we shall have better 
results from four studies taken five days a week by each pupil or 
from five studies taken four days a week. I think that we have 
not sufficient data upon which to base a final opinion. For one, 
however, I should be glad to see the experiment carried on in many 
places under the auspices of well-poised and scientific administrators 
and teachers. 

After this somewhat extended discussion of the value and the 
importance of certain social studies in the curriculum I return to 
my original statement that we should not put too much faith in 
the subjects of study, that we should analyze all of the subjects 
already in the curriculum in order that we may find the social 
values inherent in each of them, that we should have the attitude 
of judges rather than of partisan advocates in our discussions of 
the new material which it is proposed to put into the curriculum. 
Finally, I wish to emphasize my earlier statement that the pupil 
should be the core of the curriculum. By the term "pupil" I do 
not mean an abstraction, a certain generalized individual whom we 
set up as an object of thought only. I mean a real living human 
being such as we meet in everyday life, with "all his faults and 
imperfections on his head." This real boy and this real girl should 
be the core of the curriculum. 



